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still remain overwhelming arguments for some high degree
of concentration on, say, chemistry, physics, and mathe-
matics, arguments based on national economic necessity,
on the wishes and interests of the individual child, and on
the educational need to which reference has been made for
depth and intensity in learning. But how far should this
specialization go, and what studies should occupy the non-
specialist time ? Suggestions of a purely quantitative kind
have been put forward from time to time, for example,
that not more than two-thirds of the available time should
be occupied in the specialist studies. In my opinion such
limitations are almost valueless; it is how the time is spent
that is important. I have already expressed my disagree-
ment with the frequent claim that much of the non-
specialist work should be in a foreign language. What are
the justifications fo. such a claim? Not the vocational
importance of French or German for a scientist, for
though this exists, it has nothing to do with general
education; such knowledge is simply important as a
contribution to the more efficient study of the specialist
subjects. Not that such a study contributes to the under-
standing of foreign culture, for a few periods a week spent
in beginning Gerjnan can scarcely be held to give an insight
into the German mind or the national life comparable with
that provided by reading and discussing the foreign page
of The Times, or by reading Faust in translation.
Can it, then, be defended on the grounds of the verbal
discipline it imposes ? This is a very important point, for
a mastery over words and a sensitivity to meaning are
essential elements in the education of anyone capable of
acquiring them. Undoubtedly, too, one of the most effec-
tive ways of acquiring such skills is by learning a foreign